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President’s Desk 


Atlantic City on February 26 welcomed the National Congress of Mothers and the Department 
of Superintendence, National Education Association in their annual conventions. Patriotism 
marked every session. Our duty in time of war to the children, to our Army and 
Twenty-First Birth- Navy boys, to our country and to all other nations formed the basis of every 
day National Con- address. 
gress of Mothers “This last conference of the National Superintendents did more to make 
clear what must be the ultimate function of the Parent-Teacher Association than 
anything else that has yet happened. They are and must be the primal spring from which all streams 
of influence and direction in democracy flow,’’ said Dr. Charles A. Wagner in his address on Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Never has the Congress of Mothers received such earnest recognition of its power to serve the 
nation as at this twenty-first birthday conference. The splendid work done by the Mothers’ Army 
and Navy Camp Committees in different cities received marked recognition from the War Community 
Service, which pronounced the Philadelphia United Service Club the model club for enlisted men and 
offered financial aid to the National Congress of Mothers in its plan to use National headquarters in 
Washington for the enlisted men. 

Hearty codperation was pledged the National Headquarters Committee in the purchase of a 
building in Washington to be the permanent headquarters of the Congress and to be used as a United 
Service Club as long as required. 

The value of training for home-making was emphasized in a message from Miss Elizabeth Harri- 
son, Vice-President, who said: “‘The preparing of women to be automobile drivers, truck chauffeurs 
and for other masculine lines of work is not half so important as their preparing for wholesome, eco- 
nomic home-making and wise and loving child-training. I do not think this is a hobby. There is 
such a vast need for it, and where can the second line of defense better be established than in true, 
wisely directed homes?”’ 

It was still further urged by Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Boston, who said in part: ‘There is a par- 
ticular need for guardianship for our girls in these emotional times. . . . The time has come for 
mothers to let the girls learn the practical side of life. Thousands of them are asking what they can 
do. They cannot do better than to qualify themselves as nurses or as teachers to meet the great 
scarcity of trained teachers now facing the nation. I think our girls will respond to the call, for the 
conservation of childhood is the conservation of manhood.” 

Mis#Julia Lathrop, chief of Children’s Bureau, with Dr. Peixotto, of National Defense Council, 
came from Washington to tell of the plans for baby-saving, in which the Mother Congress has so long 
been interested and in which it will participate with earnest enthusiasm. Dr. Mary Sherwood in her 
busy life as a physician came to Atlantic City to urge further effort for mother-saving through insist- 
ence on the best obstetrical care for all mothers. If the Congress of Mothers does not accept this 
responsibility, to whom can one look for mother-saving? What is a greater work for child welfare 
than to save the mothers of babies—for who can take the place of a mother? 

Race betterment was presented by Dr. O. C. Glaser, of the University of Michigan, in such a 
practical suggestive manner that everyone wished for time to discuss eugenics further. To close the 
Baby session Dr, J. Madison Taylor urged all mothers to keep a record of their families, and to let 
scientists have the records for study and reference during the years tocome. Dr. H. N. McCracken, 
Pr ident of Vassar College and leader of the Junior Red Cross, asked the codperation of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations in extension of Junior Red Cross units as auxiliaries of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
Cations. Those desiring information can secure it by writing to Dr. McCracken. 
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In the message of Philander P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, on 
ditions and War Duties of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations he said: 


‘“PREPARE FOR WAR IN WAR 


“We haven't suffered much as yet. Not many fathers have as yet gone to the fron‘ 
many mothers have as yet been called upon to work in munition factories, but before this 
we may suffer much. We may be compelled to send over an army of three, or four, or even fiy \ 
men. We may have to disrupt many processes of life and we may have to disrupt many hoi 
We should steady ourselves now and get a grip on ourselves. 

‘T believe that first of all we should keep our children in school. The authorities at Washinzion 
believe that they should remain there. 

“No child between the ages of three and four and twelve ought to remain out of the school | «cause 
of the fact that we are at war. I believe that all schools ought to remain in session throughout the 
summer. Some think that to be patriotic they should dismiss the schools and let the children mill 
around, but if you want to be patriotic you will keep the schools open and build for the future, for it is 
the future we are fighting for. We are not fighting for ourselves, but for our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. We are fighting that they may become greater than we are, and that they may enjoy 
greater blessings and opportunities.”’ 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, President National Education Association, gave heartiest support 
to the “ Value of Parent-Teacher Associations to Home, School and Nation,” 

In the joint session with the Department of Superintendence many leaders in educational work 
were in attendance. The educational system was criticized by Dr. J. R. Francis, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who said: 

“T hope this war will produce a bomb that will blow up the whole educational system of this 
country and reduce it tofundamentals. The crisis of today is the product of years of drifting. This 
war and its problems will not be settled in the trenches, but by the boys and girls in our schools. 
What matters it if we teach a boy or girl to read, write and figure if we do not eliminate physical 
and mental defects? There is a great warning for the country in the vast number of young men who 
have been refused for army service because they are physically unfit. 


““FaTAL WEAKNESS OF THE SYSTEM. 


‘One of the fatal weaknesses of the public schools is that they are in the hands of people who have 
never known what it is to be a mother or father. 

‘Fathers and mothers are driving their children through school to get a diploma, so that they 
may be proud of them on the day of graduation. 

“In the future there won't be any grades. ‘There will be classes in reading, classes in spelling, 
classes in arithmetic, etc. It is a question of deciding just what a pupil can keep up with. Letting 
a boy go through high school without letting him know what he is fitted for is a waste of time. There 
are three rules to apply to a boy: Help him to know himself; help him to direct himself and the third 
is to help him to sustain himself.”’ 


DRIVE AGAINST POLITICS 


Dr. Charles Wagner, city superintendent of education for Chester, Pa., warned associations to 
keep out of politics. He said: 

“Don't allow your local associations to be used as a vehicle for pushing propaganda of any kind 
except child welfare. Don’t let any one clique, church faction or social group run your organizations. 
Don't try to do the things school boards should do, such as buying playgrounds, books and musical 
instruments. Create the sentiment and see that school boards do it.”’ 

“The highest objective any parent-teacher association can have is to bring the Ten Command- 
ments into the everyday life of children,” said Z. C. Thornberg, city superintendent of Des Moines, 
Ia. ‘‘ Mothers’ organizations should dispense with lectures and get down to fundamentals. Your 
vision should be child welfare, not buying victrolas for schools.” 

T. D. Sensor, director of summer schools in New Jersey, pleaded with the mothers to fight politics 
in the schoo]s, even to the extent of calling town meetings to get rid of unfit teachers who owe their 
positions to political pull. He said: 

‘“‘New Jersey awoke a few years ago to the startling fact that 7,000 of the 16,000 teachers in its 
schools had entered upon their work with very little preparation for the task. We are trying to correct 
this condition through summer schools because we cannot stop school boards from employing un- 
trained teachers. 

“One of the great troubles with education today is that mothers ‘send’ children to school instead 
of ‘going’ to school with them. 


“We must have smaller school boards, for one man of the right kind can do much better work 
than nine. 
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‘Read the Sunday papers. They have enough good, instructive information in them to keep 
,. busy indefinitely. The best minds in this country are filling their columns.”’ 
' Fuller reports of the Congress will be given in the next issue of the MAGAZINE. 

That it marked an era in the great work no one can doubt. 

;overnment recognition, the recognition of educators, the reports of patriotic constructive work, 
re; id the faithful service of all the years. 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations stands today at the en- 
trance of wider possibilities of service, of fuller co6peration and appreciation of its purposes by all 

e people. 





The Food Conservation Committee appointed by the Congress, of which Mrs. Fred T. Dubois 
is chairman, has been doing work that has received the cordial recognition of the Department of 

Agriculture. Mrs. Dubois has spoken thirteen and fourteen times a week and 
Food Conservation haS aroused great interest throughout Idaho. Demonstrations of war bread and 

meat substitutes have been given in Domestic Science rooms of the schoolhouses. 
Every state president is requested to appoint a state chairman who is keenly in touch with the situa- 
tion and who will give time to help. A prompt response by State presidents will be appreciated and 
should be addressed to Mrs. Dubois, Blackfoot, Idaho. 






Dr. J. H. Francis, of Columbus, Ohio, has been called by the Government to serve as Director of 
Home and School Gardens in the Bureau of Education. Asa war measure the help of school children 
Some ant Giheat wisely guided will count for millions of dollars. a ' 
Geciinan Mrs. J. H. Francis has accepted the Home and School Garden Chairmanship 
in the Mothers’ Congress and will codperate directly with Dr. Claxton and Dr. 
Francis in the Home and School-Garden work of the Parent-Teacher Associations. 








Mrs. James L. Beggs, Chairman of the Better Film Department of the Kansas Branch of the 
Congress, has compiled statistics from questionnaires recently given to pupils in the graded and 
on high schools of Kansas C ity which show that 76 per cent. of the grammar-school 

children attend motion-picture shows at least once a week and that 64 per cent. of 
even the first- and second-grade children who are but six and seven years old are taken by their parents 
at least once a week. Family Night at the Movies is recommended. 















The organization of mothers for child study has extended to Laoag, Ilocos Norte, P. F., and 
shows what every member of the Congress has the opportunity to do in extension work. Mrs. F.H. 
5 McElree, a Los Angeles member of the Congress and a leader in Santa Ana, deeply 
aga interested Mrs, Myrtle Stipp, who was going to the Philippines in organization of 
re mothers, and that inspiration has borne fruit. A letter from Mrs. Stipp says: 
‘The work here is very interesting and while I long many times for the home land 
and home people it is wonderful what a satisfaction and content God has given us. We have rein- 
forcements now in the persons of two girls who are to build a girl’s school and dormitory here. That 
leaves me free for my mother’s work, and that brings me to the object of this letter. 
With the help of my two Bible girls I have organized fourteen mothers’ meetings a month in 
fourteen different parts of the city. Laoag is a city of 40,000. We are the only Christian workers 


here. These groups of fourteen are as yet small, but we reach about 130 women each month. We 
teach the Bible, Sanitation and Child Study. 


Our sanitation for this year will be centered on temperance. 
dren smoke and the greater number use alcoholic drink. 

We've planned our child study on well-known books, but we need literature in the native dialect. 

I wonder if the Santa Ana Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations would like to help in this 
by paying for translation of suitable literature. This money would be used only for child-study tracts. 
The Ohio W. C. T. U. has promised to pay for translation of temperance literature. 

The appeal from Mrs. Stipp surely will not be made in vain. Some means must be found to meet 


the need of Philippine mothers who are now under the Government of the United States, and whose 
children will be our fellow citizens. Who will help? 












Almost all women and = chil- 
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Some Mothers I Have Known 


By Lynn Davis Hicks 


Petty LARCENY 

There was a new baby at Gertrude’s and 
Howard's. Howard, the second, it was; and if 
ever creature was in danger of being loved to 
death, it was this same young lord of the house- 
hold. For Polly and Bud, aged six and four, 
respectively, just let out the whole richness of 
their little hearts on this something that was 
smaller than they were, this something that they 
could protect, and for whom they could do things, 
the way Mother and Father did for them. 

Everyone who came to the house must be 
taken up to see the baby. With the air of a 
collector over the ultimate treasure (that air 
inspired by exhibition to other collectors of the 
same line) they allowed their little playmates to 
come in and view the treasure from a respectful 
distance. 

“Your can’t touch him,” Buddy would say, 
“cause you'll make him sick!’’ whereupon he 
would immediately climb up and_ smother 
Howard the second—to the point of protest— 
with kisses. 

“T’ve got a baby, too,” Rachel-at-the-corner- 
store boasted, ‘‘and him’s a girl, and him’s got 
prettier hair than yours, and her can laugh and 
say ‘uh-uh-uh’!’’ And Rachel imitated the 
baby’s register of joy with a most challenging 
mien. 

Buddy looked beaten. ‘‘My baby don’t 
want to do that. I bet yours don’t, anyhow. 
Let me see her do it.”’ 

“All right, you come to my house and I'll 
show you her do it.” 

As Buddy and Polly put on their things they 
whispered together, ‘‘I bet she don’t. That old 
Rachel! I bet her baby cries all the time. 
Ours don’t cry any, does it? Anyhow, ours is 
the littlest and he’s got the most name.”” They 
left, scornful, in the wake of Rachel. 

Before long, Polly came racing into the house, 
up the steps and into the room where I sat with 
Gertrude. 

“‘Mother, Buddie’s a thief! He's got Rachel’s 
little bells, ‘cause I heard them in his pocket when 
he runs.” 

‘“Where is he, dear?”’ 

“‘He’s down to the corner, he’s coming.” 

The front door slammed, and lightly 
stealthily Buddie came up the steps. 

“Oh! Buddie, come to Mother.” 

He ran into his room, stayed a minute, then 
came very slowly in to us. 

“Polly, don’t you want to help Susie bathe 
Howard? Come here, son.” 

He walked to the window and stood looking 
out, his little blouse moving just perceptibly 
with the beating of his heart. 

“Come over here to Mother, dear.” 


and 


“‘T want to look out. It’s a dog out there.” 

“‘Buddie, I asked you to come here.” 

Slowly, he turned and came. His eyes 
wide and staring, his little face was set. 

‘“What have you in your pockets, son?”’ 

He looked at her, startled, and had to swallow 
before he could answer. ‘ Nuthin’!”’ 

She took his word. It was one of her rules, 
“till I find out absolutely, otherwise. [ don’t 
want them to think that I expect them to be 
untruthful.” ‘ 

“Dear, Polly said you had Rachel's little 
bells; have you?” 

“T haven’t—got anything—in my pockets.” 

“Did you bring them home with you, Buddie? 
You know, dear, I will be very sorry if you did, 
but I would be still sorrier to have you tell a 
story about it.” 

No answer. 

“Did you leave them at Rachel’s house or 
bring them home?” 

‘“*No’m.” 

““No, what, Buddie?’”’ 

‘“‘I—tookt- —’em,” in a whisper. 

“Where are they, son?’”’ 

“In my room,” miserably. 

“Go get them for me.” 

Very slowly, he went and returned with his 
head still hanging, his hands behind him. He 
handed Gertrude a small nickel sleigh bell, with 
a little red ribbon on it. 

‘Was there only one, Buddie? You know, 
Mother would rather you would tell the truth 
than anything else.” 

“Tt was two.” 
strain. 

‘‘Where is the other one?”’ 

“‘T loosed it—down the sewer.” 

“Didn’t you know it was wrong to take it, 
dear, when it didn’t belong to you?” 

The little hanging head nodded. 

“What do you think you ought to do?” she 
asked him. 

“Give it back.” 

‘‘But what about the one you lost?” 

He had no answer. 

“Do you think you should give her back just 
one, when you took two?”’ 

“T can’t get it.’’ 

“No, dear, but you'll have to give her two. 
Have you any pennies in your bank?”’ 

It struck hard. The tension relaxed, the little 
shoulders fell. I had taken him the bank. It 
was his newest and greatest pride. 

“Don’t you think you should buy her one, or 
give her the money to buy one, ’cause, you 
know, those bells were hers, and you had no 
right to touch them. Run get me your bank.” 

He turned with a sob. Gertrude looked out 


His voice quivered under the 
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her window, I out of mine. Then he came 
k, so slowly; and as Gertrude shook out his 
tle pennies, he laid his head on her lap and 
bbed. 

“Dear, Mother’s so sorry. But think how 

adful it would be if you didn’t have the 

nnies to give her. You would still be a little 
with something of some other person’s. 
‘un get your coat.” 

‘‘Muvver,” and he put his arms tight around 

r knees. 

“T know, dear, it’s hard, but Mother and 
father would be so ashamed if their little boy 

dn’t do it. What would you think of a little 
hoy who took your wagon? You don’t want to 
think that about yourself, do you—that you— 
little Buddie Chapin—would take anything that 
did not belong to you? Now run on.” 

But it was too hard. 

‘Would you like Jane to go with you?”’ 

“Yes. Can she give ’em?” 

“No, dear. Jane didn’t take them. You 
just tell Rachel’s mother that you took them, 
and how it was.” 

| put on my things and brought his, and we 
started off. He said not a word; the money and 
the bell were gripped in his one hand, my fingers 
in the other. We opened the store door, and 
walked to the far end to let all customers be gone, 
first. I beckoned to the mother. Buddie 
leaned against me. 

“You tell, Jane. Please.” 

“No, dear, Mother said—”’ 
there. 

“‘Here’s the bell—and some money. I lost 
it—and it wasn’t mine.’’ He turned and started, 
pulling me away in an agony of shame and 
etfort. 

The woman looked dazed, but I did not stay 
to explain; he had done his task; torture was not 
necessary. When we got back to Gertrude, she 


The woman was 
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held out her arms and he ran into them, and 
cried. 

“Mother's so proud,” she whispered, her lips 
on his hair, “’cause her little man was brave 
enough to do what was right.” 

After he was quiet, she said, 
want to give the bell to baby?”’ 

He nodded. 

“You love baby, don’t you, darling?’’ 

Again, the little forehead rubbed up and 
down against her. 

‘I’m so glad you love baby, dear, and want 
to give him things. But you see, Rachel’s baby 
islargerthan yours. Your baby isn’t old enough 
to have bells yet. They would made him sick.” 

The little head came up, and two shining eyes 
looked into the blessedly understanding ones of 
his mother. 

“Will he kick and laugh when he’s bigger?’’ 

“Of course, dear. And would you like to 
save some more pennies and buy some bells for 
baby when he’s big enough?”’ 

This was unspeakable joy! The little head 
went down on her again, in a passion of happiness. 

When he went out to play, Gertrude wanted 
to know what had happened at the store. 

‘Poor little fellow,” I said. ‘‘ His self-respect 
was so crushed.” 

“No, Jane. I think it was_ heightened. 
Anyhow, that’s what I tried to do—to make him 
realize that such things are beneath him, de- 
grading to his soul! And while it almost killed 
him, I know, to go and admit it, don’t you think 
that really he is as proud of himself as I am of 
him? No other punishment could have made 
him suffer as much, but—”’ 

She stopped, with that look into the future, 
of a mother’s eyes. 

“T believe you’re right,” I said. ‘I know you 
are. I don’t believe he could be hired to do it 
again.” 


“Dear, did you 


Mother 


When a fellow has a Mother 
He’s a mighty lucky man, 
For he’ll never have another, 
Though he reach life’s longest span. 


She’s the one thing in creation 
That your money cannot buy, 

She’s beyond all calculation, 
Doesn’t matter how you try. 


You may talk about the others, 
Who are near, and dear, and true, 

But no cousins, aunts, or brothers 
Can approach her love for you. 


When you think of all the fellows 
Who of Mother love are shorn, 


Then your spirit wilts and mellows, 
And with sympathy you're torn. 


For a Mother’ll go through anguish 
For her each and every son, 

And, like God, she’ll never languish 
Till her holy work is done. 


Should the hand of fate deprive me 
Of this closest, kindest friend, 
Others never could revive me, 
None my broken heart could mend. 


So I pray that God may leave her, 
Through the long eventful years, 

Free from troubles that would grieve her, 
And aught that causes tears. 
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State Quotas of Babies to be Saved during Children’s Year 


WASHINGTON, February 25. The Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor an- 
nounced today the number of lives each State is 
asked to save in the campaign to save 100,000 
babies and young children during Children’s 
Year beginning April 6. Announcement of the 
purpose to wage such a campaign was made some 
time ago by the Children’s Bureau and the 
Child-Welfare Department of the Woman's 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
and the response, which has surpassed all expec- 
tations, indicates that efforts to promote the 
health and welfare of children are to be more 
vigorous this year than ever before. 

The saving of 100,000 lives of children under 
five is only one part of the big program for the 
welfare of 30,000,000 children under fifteen in 
the country. It is realized by all concerned that 
the standards of child protection must not be 
relaxed during war time, and the United States 
is expected to profit by the experience of other 
warring countries,, where the importance of 
safeguarding childhood is emphasized as never 
before. 

The campaign to save 100,000 lives of babies 
and young children in the United States during 
the second year of the war is to be inaugurated 
by a National Weighing and Measuring Test 
beginning April 6, the anniversary of the declara- 
tion of war by this country. In announcing 
the quotas the Children’s Bureau said: 

“In order that each State may feel responsible 
for a definite number of lives to be saved, quotas 
have been assigned to the various States, the 
apportionment being made on the basis of the 
population under five according to the I910 
census. This of course cannot take account of 
the varying death rates in the different States 
where death rates are known. 

“In about half the States of the country, com- 
prising nearly one third the population, the 
registration of deaths was not sufficiently com- 
plete to warrant their inclusion in the registra- 
tion area when the latest reports were published. 
The registration of births is seriously deficient 
in a still larger number of States. For that 
reason the apportionment of quotas of infant lives 
to be saved could not be made upon the basis of 
the infant mortality rate, which is based on the 
number of deaths under one year and the number 
of recorded births. Thus the only basis for the 
assignment of quotas uniformly applicable to all 
the States is the population as shown by the 
Federal census. As the effort for the hundred 
thousand lives applies to the specially hazardous 
period of life under five years of age, the quotas 
are calculated upon the basis of the population 
under five. 

“In making the apportionment on this basis 
it was realized that a high mark is thus set for 
States in which the death rate among young 


children is already low. On the other 
the mark set may be low for some States \ 
the child death rate is excessively high. It 
not appear to be possible to avoid some situa 
of this kind by any method of apportionn 
that could be devised with the data now at h 
If the registration of births and deaths \ 
complete in all the States, an apportionmen: 
quotas of the 100,0co lives to be saved by 
various States could be made upon a differvnt 
basis.” 

Plans for the celebration of Children’s Year, 
of which the saving of 100,000 lives is one feature, 
are being developed by the Children’s Bureau in 
coéperation with the Child-Welfare Department 
of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense. The safeguarding and _ pro- 
tection of children is looked upon as a patriotic 
duty in view of the unavoidable wastage of 
human life incident to war. It is expected that 
the 5,000 or more local committees of the Child- 
Welfare Department of the Woman's Committee 
will be able to carry the campaign to every com- 
munity in the United States. This is looked 
upon as essential to the success of the movement, 
for in the last analysis, every community must 
save its own babies if they are to be saved at all. 
State and Federal agencies, either official or 
voluntary, can make plans and offer suggestions 
but each community must bear its full share of 
responsibility in making the campaign a success. 

The quotas assigned to the various States are 
given in the following table: 

Population Quota of 
under Fire, Lives to 
1910 Census _ be Saved 
31,364 100,000 
71,845 676 
39,581 372 
34,171 321 
328,886 3,094 
54,098 509 
112,244 1,056 

898,927 8,455 

266,942 2,511 

884,270 83,18 

479,475 4,510 

275,524 2,592 

597,989 5,625 

298,554 2,808 

256,171 2,410 

226,840 2,134 

236,063 2,220 

360,503 
82,399 
73,489 
140,096 
191,519 
20,045 
137,714 
26,669 

268,825 


Ee pea 


New Hampshire........... 
Vermont 
Maseachusetts.............. 
Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

OPE NS ire e co a suse cea 
New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio. . 

Indiana 
WOU 2 aie Gis cc Oe see 
Error serene ee 
Wisconsin 


Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Col 
Virginia 
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169,118 
332,792 
228,459 
376,641 

96,956 
294,503 
294,591 
311,716 
259,661 
230,701 
224,069 
241,904 


\West Virginia 
North Carolina 
south Carolina 
eorgia 


1,591 
3,130 
2,149 
3,543 

gI2 
2,770 
2,771 
2,932 
2,442 
2,170 
2,108 
2,275 


iCentucky 

lennessee 

\labama 

\lississippi 

Ay SIE xb eke sewers Ses 
Louisiana 

Oklahoma. 


538,984 
38,323 
40,444 
15,331 
82,562 
45,285 
24,778 
52,698 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico.............. 
Arizona 
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By MAE FOSTER JAY 


rheir only child did not appeal to Mervin’s 
father and mother as a reason why they should 
forego any accustomed pleasures. So, from 
the very first the little fellow had been trundled 
along, daytime and nighttime to this thing and 
that thing, and he had taken to it all graciously 
and undemurring. Father and mother con- 
gratulated themselves that, due to proper up- 
bringing, their adorable offspring occasioned 
them no sacrifices. 

At the time when we all came together upon 
some developmental work a long way out of the 
world, Mervin was six, and thoroughly broken 
in to the various phases of society. As a matter 
of course he accompanied his parents everywhere. 
Mervin went to luncheons and teas and dinners 
and dances. To himself and the members of 
his mother’s sewing club he referred collectively 
as “us girls.” At evening parties he entertained 
himself unobtrusively until he became sleepy. 
Then he would quietly find a couch somewhere, 
or curl up on a rug by the fireplace until going 
home time, when he would be stood up, sound 
asleep, to have his wraps put on—eyes never 
opening during the performance, little head 
wobbling from side to side, arms hanging limp 
and helpless, and his little body swaying to and 
fro ready to droop to the floor at any minute that 
it was not propped up. To me it was always a 
pitiful sight. But Mervin never whimpered. 

Naturally a child who appeared everywhere 
without being a bit of a bother, yet who was, 
withal, fairly bubbling over with rollicking 
good spirits, and of a nature wonderfully win- 
some, became the object of much open admira- 
tion and praise. His own virtues were unthink- 
ingly impressed upon him at every turn, until 
at last it was small wonder that he himself began 
to believe in them. Wiser heads than his little 
brown one have been turned. Yet the change 
in him was so unexpected, and came about so 
vradually, that its growth was not noticed until 
it had attained quite staggering proportions. 

Then too, he was so entirely with his elders 


and so seldom with children—indeed he did not 
at all know how to behave with other children 
but just stood and looked at them, bewildered, 
askance and grinned his embarrassment—that 
he really believed himself grown up, too. In- 
deed, I think the idea that he was a little boy 
never once entered his wise little head. He dis- 
played an uncanny relish for grown-ups’ con- 
versation, especially when ‘‘ Daddy’’ was doing 
the talking. ‘‘Daddy”’ was fond of recounting 
college pranks—many of which were astounding 
to sophisticated ears—and Mervin’s eyes would 
twinkle and glow in admiration of his hero father, 
and ideals of emulation undoubtedly sprang up 
amazingly within him. 

I first wakened to realization of the turn things 
were taking with him when he came in one 
morning—I was tutoring him in kindergarten 
work—and nonchalantly remarked to me that 
he had driven the car over, being too tired to 
walk. Also that he was late because he had had 
to stop on the way and “‘fire’’ a couple of Greeks 
whom he found not grading a road up properly. 
I thereafter found myself directing my energies 
not to the cultivation of the imagination, but 
to the zealous inculcation of a love for truth as a 
practical principle. Yet, though he under- 
standingly abandoned such talk when with me, 
the temptation was too great to be resisted when 
he knew he could send a crowd of men off in 
peals of laughter with histales. And so the habit 
grew. 

It was during the morning lesson, too, that 
the ill effects of irregular meals and irregular 
hours were first apparent to me. On those days 
when his natural alertness and keen wit were 
supplanted by an impenetrable heaviness, I 
would inquire, casually, ‘“‘What did you people 
do last night, dear?”’ 

And I well knew what the nature of his answer 
would be. 

“Oh,” he would exclaim, suddenly enthu- 
siastic, “‘I wish you had come over. We had 
the most fun! Browns and Cornells were there, 
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and we took up the rugs and danced—oh, till 
awful late! And then Mother made something 
on the chafing dish.”’ : 

I knew I should confer with the mother, but I 
procrastinated. It was not an easy thing to 
say to her: ‘“‘I should so much like to have you 
come to my party tonight, but I really think 
you ought to stay at home and put your child 
to bed at a reasonable hour.” 

As I say, it had not yet become blazingly self- 
evident that an apparently unspoilable child 
was fast becoming spoiled. 

It all cropped out when a little crowd of us 
went up into the mountains camping. Then 
Mervin fell from his pinnacle. 

During the first few days he did everything 
the grown-ups did, even to taking a seven-mile 
tramp one day, although both father and mother 
argued with him that he would find it unin- 
teresting and most fatiguing. He stamped his 
tiny foot and announced that he was going. 
And he went. And was as cross as a dozen bears 
all the way home when no one would carry him. 

He stayed up evenings until we disbanded, 
although other children in the camp were put to 
bed at children’s bedtime hour. And each suc- 
ceeding day he was crosser and crosser, until we 
could scarce recognize in this unlovely, unlovable 
child, the sweet-tempered, tractable, sensible 
little fellow we were used to know. And the 
mother of him blinked in dazed bewilderment at 
the sudden realization that her erstwhile paragon 
of childly virtue was become something very akin 
to an imp of Satan. 

At last one morning he began the day by railing 
at his mother because his bath water was too 
hot. Then he cried angrily for half an hour 
because she made it too cold. He grew sulky 
at breakfast because his egg was not done just 
to suit him. At noon he had to be asked several 
times to place the salad on a side table, and when 
he finally obeyed he did so with such vehemence 
that he stumbled and fell, upsetting the serving 
table, and found himself at the bottom of a con- 
glomeration of salad, iced tea and cake. But 
even this unpremeditated suiting of the punish- 
ment to fit the crime did not subdue him. He 
was “‘smarty’’ and disobedient and disrespectful 
all the afternoon. 

Camp life was not a restful life for any of us 
that day, but it was a most wrecking thing to the 
poor mother. She came to me about five o'clock, 
tired and nervous and quite as unstrung as that 
little boy of hers who had just committed a fresh 
outrage. 

“Would you whip him?” she asked me, in 
despair. 

“No,” I said. 
bed this minute.” 

She looked at me a moment. 
of impulses. 

“That’s just what I'll do!’’ she declared. 
“T’ve known all the time that all the trouble 


“IT wouldn't. I'd put him to 


She is a woman 
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was that he was tired out, but I haven't |... | 
sense enough to make him rest.”’ 

Mervin was accordingly called to eat a | 
tidiously simple dinner at once. Sheer astoni 
ment at so unprecedented a course rendered |)! 
quite speechless at first. Then rebellion 
lowed. But the mother was firm, and at |.-t 
he ate—for though fairly surfeited with lunchec», 
it had not proven a satisfying meal to him. 

Dinner over, and there was a forced march 
to his sleeping tent. From the sounds I gather 
that the undressing operations took the form oi a 
lively scrimmage in which the united efforts of 
Mother and Daddy were necessary to accom- 
plish a surrender. Then, when they came away 
and left him there alone, there ensued such hows 
as those old woods had never heard before. 
The enfolding mountains echoed them and 
reéchoed them. For two hours they continued 
unabated. 

An early variation was a wild wail for Daddy. 
Daddy rushed down, for the nature of the screams 
portended that Mervin might be in the clutches 
of a mountain lion. 

‘““He wants a drink,”’ the father said with an 
appealing look at his wife as he came back. 

“Take down a pitcher of water and leave it by 
the bed so that he can’t have that for an excuse 
again,’’ was the unmoved answer. 

The excruciating lamentation was taken up 
where the theme had been broken off, and con- 
tinued with great gusto. And we all sat, feeling 
like hard-hearted wretches, and letting him cry, 
knowing full well it was the only thing to do. 

If we had furtive hopes that a lull in the storm 
was close ahead they were all blasted when we 
sat down to dinner, and the sounds woke Mervin 
to a fresh realization of his isolation. There 
came a piteous cry for us to save him some dessert 
and the cruel mother coldly answered to the 
effect that sweets were meted out only to the 
deserving. 

By nine o'clock the wildest fury of the storm 
seemed to have spent itself—there were now 
only occasional violent outbursts followed by 
longer and longer prolonged periods of calm. 

At that hour, however, guests drove up. 
And then we were destined to know for the first 
time what volume really meant. That six-year- 
old voice slapped the surrounding hills like a 
dynamite blast, swept up and down the canyon, 
and filled all the hollows of it. The theme was 
all fortissimo, with never a relieving diminuendo. 
Another imperious summons for Daddy, and 
again Daddy responded. This time he came 
over to the stove on his return where the mother 
and I were preparing refreshments. 

“Bess,”’ he said, pleadingly, ‘‘he wants to see 
who’s here. Let me bring him up for just a 








minute.”’ 
I held my breath. What would the mother 
answer? But she did not answer at all. She 


just looked at her soft-hearted husband—a look 
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fore which he retreated and slunk away to a 
at among the guests. 

Until eleven we continued to visit to the 
.uneless accompaniment across the way. Then 
heer exhaustion put an end to it. Pray do not 
think we had been an appreciative audience. 
\\e were a most miserable little company. But 
we claim modest credit for outward fortitude, the 
vhile the cowardly hearts of us were tender and 
‘orn, and crying out against this seeming oppres- 
ion of the weak by the strong. 

The next day dawned bright and fair. In 
camp, peace reigned. The disturber of it was 
marvellously, unbelievably subdued. 
misdemeanors were reduced 
minimum, 


Mervin’s 
to a surprising 
It seemed incredible that just once 
“seeing it through’’ could be fraught with such 
blessed results. 

‘What a good little man this has been today,” 
I said to him as he came climbing into my lap 
in the afternoon. 

“Well, I’ve certainly tried hard,’’ he said 
frankly, heaving a very great sigh. 

This night there was no rebellion over an 
early dinner, and a cheery little boy bade us a 
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sweet goodnight, and tramped off to bed without 
protest. — : 

“You know,” the mother of him said to me as 
she came back, ‘“‘we have been quite forgetting 
that Mervin is really only a baby yet. We've 
been treating him just like one of us. Thank 
goodness I realized my mistake before he was 
completely spoiled. After this the interest of 
our little boy comes before anything else.” 

She is a woman who does anything she under- 
takes with her whole heart, and this saving of 
her little boy indeed became her paramount 
interest. She even managed to secure a little 
maid—a hitherto impossible feat in these wilds— 
that she might never be too busy to give him the 
necessary attention, and that she might be able 
to leave him at home when she went out. 

Mervin now plays more with children, appears 
never at grown-up’s functions, eats his simple 
meals regularly, and retires each night at seven 
o'clock. And he is fast coming back into his 
own. Not without ups and downs, of course, 
but the mother wisely suffers no single recurrence 
of the old bad habits to pass unheeded. And 
gradually the wholesome, healthful, playful 
little boy in him is promisingly asserting itself. 


Educational Recommendations of Government 


The Government and the nation’s educators 
joined hands at the National Education Asso- 
ciation convention in grappling with the educa- 
tional demands which have been created by 
the changed economic and social standards due 
to the influence and leveling process of the war. 

Twelve recommendations, issued by the 
Department of.the Interior and approved by the 
Secretaries of War, Navy and Interior, the 
United States Civil Service Commission and the 
Commissioner of Education, embracing a general 
policy in elementary and secondary schools, was 
approved by the bureau of education section of 
the association. 

The Government recommends: 

Only the adoption of a general policy through- 
out the country. 

No curtailment in the education of pupils 
under fourteen years of age. 

Continuing in school during the summer in 
rural districts of boys under twelve and girls 
under fourteen. 

Continuing in school during the summer in 
cities of children under fourteen or even sixteen. 

Agricultural training in especially considered 
pupils. 

The half-time plan of school attendance and 
employment throughout the year for boys and 
zirls over fourteen. 

Readjustment of school on year-around basis, 
four quarters of twelve weeks each. 


Special summer and evening classes for civil 
service training. 

Arrangements of schedules permitting pupils 
to work on farms. 

Special arrangements for students having a 
definite prospect for service. 

Specific preparation at times of individuals 
for immediate service. 

The youth should be urged to take advantage 
to the full of all educational opportunities. 


GOVERNMENT DENIES VOICE 


The Government also voiced its sentiments 
through Philander P. Claxton, commissioner of 
education, who asserted in contradiction to the 
general feeling of the educators, that the Govern- 
ment would never even consider assuming control 
of the school system of the nation, but that in 
return for its desired policy of making financial 
contributions for educational purposes, it de- 
sired a voice, with the respective States, in the 
determination of certain minimum standards on 
which the respective local systems were based. 
He believes the State control should be extended 
beyond its present limits rather than be curtailed. 

Doctor Claxton pointed out the difficulties 
in correlating State and national rights, but said 
we have the power to work out a system of 
support and standards on the side of the govern- 
ment, and at the same time to preserve the 
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proper elements of control on the part of the 
state. After emphasizing there were 40,000 
illiterates in the first draft of the National Army, 
and that there would be as many more in the 
next draft, Doctor Claxton outlined a scheme of 
governmental financial aid which would entail 
the expenditure of double the amount on the 
part of the individual State. He would give 
$200,000,000 to be paid only to the teachers of 
the elementary and secondary grades on condi- 
tion that the State paid $400,000,000. 

“Next year I would raise the salaries of the 
teachers 40 or 50 per cent.” he said. 

It was emphasized at more than one conference 
that a vast number of teachers were being drawn 
away from the schools by the large salaries found 
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in Government war work, and vigorous si 
were imperative if there were to be eno: 
efficient teachers when the schools’ functi: 
become far more extensive after the war has ;.;- 
mitted the return of life into its normal chann. |. 

Mr. Claxton also would give $20,000,000 |» 
the normal schools on condition that the Sta: 
gave twice as much, all to be paid in salaries :o 
teachers. He would give $1,000,000 for the 
establishment of libraries in every county seat. 
He would give to the State universities because 
they reach down into the lower grades. He 
would fix a standard of teaching within the next 
ten years. Such a policy, he said, would mean 
that children would grow up skilled, healthy and 
intelligent and with high ideals. 


Convention Echoes 


Mrs. M. A. Wilson, Public Ledger food econ- 
omist, ina practical talk upon ‘‘ The Home in 
Wartime,” said: 

“It is more necessary for us to Hooverize than 
a great many of us seem to understand. If we 
fail to feed the men we have sent across the 
Atlantic every woman who so fails will be guilty 
of starving her own. I have been on ships and 
at naval bases and I know what I am talking 
about. Our boys are saying: ‘Give us plenty 
of ‘food and we'll fight this thing to the finish’ 

“But we must not forget that the folks at 
home also must be fed. The child must have 
food that will help to make bone, flesh and heat. 
He must have food to create energy. A small 
boy of tour or five years needs as much energy- 
producing food as a clerk or bookkeeper. A boy 
often or twelve actually needs twice as much food 
as his father. It is a vital time in his life. He 
is building for the future. The same applies toa 
growing girl. 


Fish “ Micuty Goop Foop”’ 


‘‘A woman cannot simply open a can of beans 
or a can of spaghetti and call it a meal. That 
is as near a culinary crime as I know of. There 
is no ‘steam’ in green vegetables, but they can 
be. made so. Many women tell us they cannot 
bear to handle fish. I want to say to them they 
had better take off their gloves if they want 
fish right. Fish is mighty good food. 

“We need plenty of eggs and milk on our 
home tables. Don't give the children skimmed 
milk robbed of the butterfats, for these are just 
what they need. Use chicken and the other 
foods that cannot be sent abroad. Of the cattle 
that are killed for transatlantic shipment there 
remain the feet, the head and other parts not 
shipped which can be made into better foods 
than steak. 

“TI do not think there is a woman slacker in 
this country. I believe every one of them wants 
to do her duty to the utmost of her power. 


I’ve found men very reasonable also, and I don’t 
blame some of them for kicking over some of the 
food they get at home. Not all of the fault is 
due to the woman either. The fact is that wo- 
men today must use their brains as never before.”’ 

Mrs. Wilson told her audience about how she 
has been teaching jack tars how to become cooks 
in schools at Philadelphia and Boston. She 
told also of some of her experiences as cook to 
Queen Victoria, whom she described as a most 
lovable and democratic woman. 


WomEN Copy WAR RECIPES 


Nearly every woman in the convention hall 
was busy with pencil and paper while Mrs. 
Wilson was presenting what she termed simple 
war recipes. She said: 

“Oatmeal is the cheapest substitute on the 
market. A satisfactory oatmeal bread may be 
made in this way: Scald a cupful of oatmeal with 
one cupful of boiling water. Add half a yeast 
cake dissolved in half a cupful of lukewarm water, 
two tablespoonfuls of syrup, one of shortening, 
a tablespoonful of salt, three cupfuls of oatmeal 
flour and sufficient whole wheat flour to make a 
stiff dough. Let it rise three and a half hours, 
make into loaves, let these rise for an hour and 
bake.” 

She told mothers from all parts of the land 
how to make a pie of rice flour in this wise: 
Boil the rice and mash it. Grease the plate and 
spread your rice half an inch thick over the 
bottom. Let it set and then pour in your filling. 
Two hours’ baking will produce as fine a pie as 
you ever ate. She described also sponge cake 
made for navy boys in this fashion: 

Take the yolks of four eggs, four tablespoon- 
fuls of water, a cupful of sugar, half a cupful of 
barley flour, two spoonfuls of white flour, fill 
with corn flour, add the white of three eggs and 
bake for forty-five minutes. Mrs. Wilson's 


talk and her recipes made a very favorable im- 
pression. 
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Marriage Sanctity Department 


MRS. CLARENCE E, ALLEN, Chairman 


‘t no time since the National Congress of 
iothers was formed have the questions of mar- 
e been more pressing. The war has brought 
ny new problems of sex relationship which 
ist be met intelligently and righteously brought 
to solution. The question of hasty marriage is 
fore all the warring countries. War brides by 
thousands are left in every cantonment com- 
munity, and indeed every village and hamlet has 
its bride that is left behind. A woman who bears 
a child under such conditions of hysteria and 
distress as war entails, is in especial need of help 
from the community. There will also be many 
illegitimate children to become a public burden. 
Thoughtful people must heed and give assistance 
in adjusting oppressive conditions in the interest 
of race conservation. 

The American Social Hygiene Association is 
doing heroic work in appealing to the self-respect 
and sense of duty of the troops to prevent sex 
excess, but some officers of the army are without 
moral sense on this question. It seems an anom- 
aly in a so-called Christian nation that those who 
are to be leaders of men are not required to give 
some guarantee of moral cleanliness as well as of 
physical fitness. The limiting of a five-mile zone 
where places of prostitution or camp followers 
are not allowed is to the credit of Secretary 
Baker of the War Department. Many bulletins 
have been prepared and sent out, urging upon 
the men the duty of continence as a means of 
patriotic service, but it is my opinion that all 
such publications are too pathological. The 
fundamental principle of the monogamic ideal 
needs to be definitely stated and put before the 
young men of the army. 

In Europe and in this country there is a tend- 
ency to discuss the feasibility of a return to 
polygamy as a means of repopulating war- 
devastated communities. 

Meanwhile, in our own country, a definite 
effort seems in the process of making secure the 
adherence to the doctrine of polygamy. The 
rumor has been current in Utah for some time 
that the Mormon polygamy would soon receive 
countenance and be revived. In the Salt Lake 
Telegraph of September 21, 22 and 23, Mrs. 
Susie Young Gates, a prominent official of the 
Mormon Church, makes public a definite state- 
ment in defense of polygamy. Her declarations 
are very guarded, but the heading given by the 
paper undoubtedly summarized Mrs. Gates’s 
statement—‘‘ American Ideals to be Shattered 
by the War. Brigham Young’s Daughter makes 
i Startling Prophesy.”’ 

American womanhood needs to be on guard 
‘iS ever against the insidious attack of Pagan 
Mormon religion. The Mormon Church now 
maintains a matrimonial bureau in connection 


with their employment office which supplies 
middle western ranchers and miners with wives— 
a significant fact in connection with their mis- 
sionary activities. 

The National Reform Association at Pitts- 
burgh is carrying on a definite campaign to secure 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting polyg- 
amy. President Wilson has given definite 
promise of his personal adherence to this move- 
ment and the required number of States have 
given their sanction. Will it not be well for the 
National Congress of Mothers to again memorial- 
ize Congress on this subject? The National 
Congress of Mothers has the credit of being the 
first good woman’s organization to protest suc- 
cessfully against the recognition of polygamy in 
the halls of Congress in the person of a notorious 
offender, B. H. Roberts. It is largely due to the 
efforts of the Congress that the public has been 
made to feel the danger resulting from counte- 
nancing the teaching and practice of polygamy. 


FAVORED POLYGAMY; DENIED CITIZENSHIP 


The Herald- Republican, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
reports that: 

Because William Cyrus Scott, a subject of 
Great Britain, had mental reservations on the 
subject of polygamy, he was denied citizenship 
papers by District Judge Harold M. Stephens, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Upon his examination Scott said he did not 
practice polygamy because of the laws of the 
United States and of the Mormon church, but 
that he saw no harm in it. 

In the course of a twenty-one page opinion the 
court said: 

“‘One cannot honestly believe in a practice, 
apart from the fact that it is against the law, and 
at the same time be honestly attached to the law 
forbidding it.” 

The movement of great moment is the national 
attempt to legitimize children born out of wed- 
lock. The Clear Name Birthright League has 
the adherence of many influential people. A 
law is now before the people of Illinois called the 
Castberg Law, giving the illegitimate child its 
father’s name, making it share equally with his 
legitimate children, if any, as an heir, and pro- 
viding care and protection for the mother pre- 
ceding the child’s birth. 

While no one should, wish to make the lot of 
children of illicit unions harder than they must 
needs be, it would seem that some thought must 
be given to the preservation of marriage ideals. 
Is it necessary to go further in legislation and 
attempt to override natural law by man-made 
statutes? No statute can give either polyg- 
amous or illegitimate children the love and care 
which are inherent in a monogamous family. 
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Should not society expend its efforts rather in 
minimizing the number of polygamous or illicit 
unions by prope¥ education on this subject? 

Birth control laws, sterilization laws, lax 
marriage statutes are under consideration in 
many States. The National Congress of Moth- 
ers should have a committee on legislation in 
every State for the particular consideration of 
marriage statutes to be on duty from the first 
day of the session of the legislature through its 
closing hours. In times of stress like these, 
demoralizing influences find new opportunity, 
and after the war we may awake to find ourselves 
seriously hampered in moral work by faulty 
legislation. 

It will be seen by this cursory survey of na- 
tional wide effort to settle sex problems, that in 
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spite of anguish of war, men’s minds are 
turned inward to the conquest of evil in 
hearts and lives of individual man. That 
work of this Marriage Sanctity Committee 
in the past been of use in this regard, I have | 
repeatedly assured. 

Only last month an influential man wrot: 
me that he had searched the whole bibliogra)! 
of marriage without finding one such statenint 
as that of the sex-morality code issued in the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, “ Have you taught 
your child to be a monogamist?’’ So far as | 
know it is the only sex-morality code which goes 
to the bottom of things couched in present-day 
language. I hope the National Congress of 
Mothers will find an opportunity to give this 
code a wide publicity. 


Does the Modern Boarding School Unfit Girls for Home Conditions? 


By JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS 


Do the ease and luxury of most boarding 
schools, the freedom from care, make a girl 
impatient of restraint and of responsibility when 
she returns to her home? Do the environments 
of the school throw her out of harmony with 
those of the family to the extent that she is 
dissatisfied with home opportunities? The 
same question, perhaps, might be asked con- 
cerning college; but there is this difference. 
The college woman usually expects to enter a 
career, or to go almost directly into marriage, so 
establishing her own surroundings, while the 
boarding school girl, younger and less experienced, 
after receiving her finishing touches in a manner 
prescribed by fashion, returns to her pardnts’ 
home. Has her school life fostered discontent? 

This is an age of probes and investigations 
into causes for unsatisfactory conditions. Never 
in past decades has such actively intelligent 
interest been directed towards home life. The 
revolt of a small but influential minority against 
household management leads the thoughtful 
among non-resistants to seek the causes of 
disloyalty. The realization that the home is the 
foundation upon which rests modern civilization, 
that if it degenerate national ideals will become 
degraded, makes this investigation very earnest, 
very imperative. <A recent writer, in predicting 
the ultimate downfall of the home, appears to 
feel this downfall imperative to accomplish the 
regeneration of women, and names “resignation, 
humility and self-sacrifice’ as ‘“‘the vices’’ from 
which they must be saved. The woman who 
accepts home-making in the spirit of “resigna- 
tion, humility and self-sacrifice’ has no concep- 
tion of its greatness. Inthe more understanding 
woman philosophy takes the place of resignation, 
aspiration of humility, and love—the love that 
seeketh not her own—turns what the writer 


terms sacrifice into the happy and natural ex- 
pression of itself. The wrong standards of 
some women must be changed that the home 
may remain firm. Something is wrong’ with the 
woman who revolts against home-life and its 
responsibilities. If the modern boarding school 
is one of the influences at the basis of such revolt, 
it should be either reformed or avoided. 

People, as well as conditions, are approved or 
condemned according to the standards of the 
individual. The girl sent from a plain home to a 
fashionable boarding school is utterly removed 
from home standards. Fashion, usually modern 
custom based on the life of the ultra, moulds 
her life. Her home is the abode of people who 
live their lives according to individual taste, 
expressing their own personalities and not Dame 
Fashion's. The boarding school, by erecting 
absolutely antagonistic standards, raises a 
barrier to future understanding between the girl 
and her parents. 

A fault in the fashionable boarding school is 
its dress parade. Life is not real, emanating 
from the hearts of the inmates. ‘What is 
proper’’ takes precedence over “what is right” 
or ‘‘what is expedient.’’ In other words, pro- 
priety refers to form, not to principle, in the 
mind of the immature girl, and so ‘‘what will 
look right’’ assumes a more important place in 
her consciousness than does ‘what is right.” 
This leads to shams and deceits more directly 
than to open-heartedness; to the judgment of 
the lives of others by outward appearance rather 
than by the motive governing them. A direct 
consequence is that upon reaching home mother’s 
ungraceful manner of sitting and of rising is 
apparent to daughter, whereas the weariness 
that causes her to sink into a chair is unnoticed. 
It does not occur to daughter to relieve the 
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ed frame; instead she talks about physical 

ture, and wonders that mother does not 

pond with appreciation. 

\Vhen mother, knowing that cook cannot at 

it moment leave.the kitchen, rises from the 
table to add some needed article, daughter 

sps: ““O, mother, how disorderly. Why not 

ag for cook?’’ Indignant father remarks that 
in his day girls waited upon their mothers instead 
of criticizing them. Daughter looks hurt and 
says that mother did not say what she needed; 
she looks deeply injured when father thunders: 
‘Aren't you old enough to see what is needed at 
the table? My sisters could set a table when 
they were years younger than you.” Father 
does not appreciate that he and mother, when 
they sent daughter to a boarding school, brought 
about the conditions that shut her eyes to the 
needs of any person save herself. Father’s 
sisters did not attend a modern boarding school, 
where many servants were employed to see that 
boarders should meet no emergencies. 

The same customary lack of consideration for 
others, as well as lack of judgment, leads a girl 
fresh from boarding school to sit down with a 
book in the path of mother or maid, who must 
work all about her unless she finds their presence 
sufficiently disagreeable to cause her to move. 
When did she dust a room at boarding school? 
It is doubtful whether a servant ever did so in 
her presence. False standards, engendered by 
association with girls wealthier than herself, 
make her feel degraded when she is asked to per- 
form some menial task in the eyes of her neigh- 
bors. They look at her regretfully and remark 
that before going away from home she was a 
dear, unaffected little girl. The poor child is a 
victim of parental pride. They hoped to make 
her a little better than her comrades, and here 
she is, the product of a finishing school, formed in 
a mould which neither she nor her parents, nor 
indeed her rightful environment had any hand 
inshaping. She has been trained—not educated 

away from her surroundings. No longer has 
she any faith in parental judgment; she refuses 
to be guided by parental advice; she sees in her 
parents only their failure to meet the require- 
ments of her newly acquired code of manners, 
and she is ashamed of those who love her. 

The trend of fashionable boarding school life 
is to center interest in self. Every girl has a 
natural inclination towards selfishness; why 

ccentuate it? Rather there should be a trans- 
fer of thought, purpose, power to something 
outside self—something larger. Only through 
personal contact with individuals whose in- 
terests are wide and whose lives are purposeful 
an a girl be influenced to direct her powers 
nselfishly. Who can accomplish this better 
‘han a noble mother? If a mother be strong 
ind wise, why should a girl be turned away from 

r shaping influence during her formative 

ears? If she be thus transplanted who should 
blamed if she draw away from home life to 
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mope in disappointment and self-pity? Neither 
mother nor daughter can afford to miss the 
companionship of the “teen” period; nor should 
they be deprived of the tender understanding 
and sympathy which follow this time of mutual 
growth under normal association. 

An illustration of the selfishness incident to 
boarding-school life is given in a recent magazine 
article by an author who recounts her own exper- 
ience. She tells of returning home from boarding 
school on a vacation and accepting marriage 
with a man who “ proposed six times at a country 
house.’’ Her reason for marriage was that she 
did not care to go back to school. She confesses 
her utter unfitness for domesticity, and proves 
the truth of her confession, by stating that if 
they were without a cook for any time her 
husband did all the cooking until his mother 
secured for them a suitable cook. The reader 
wonders whether the selfishness of early life 
were ever outgrown, when she reads: ‘‘ My luck 
was phenomenal, for although my energies, 
mental and physical, were torpid for several 
years, the family fortunes went to pieces soon 
after, and I should have had to make a try at 
self-support.”’ If life in a boarding school de- 
velops such reasons for marriage, surely it cannot 
be called ideal. 

One of the things which has not been revealed 
unto the wise and prudent who manage fashion- 
able boarding schools is the fact that physical 
work is a necessity to strength of body and sanity 
of mind. A multitude of valuable lives are 
wrecked because they have never been taught 
this essential to their well-being. What fashion- 
able boarding school advertises as a strong point 
the direction of the pupil in the performance of 
the ordinary duties of every-day life, the digni- 
fying of physical labor in the opinion of its young 
protégés? If a girl be kept at home to secure 
her education in a day school, she can be directed 
naturally in the performance of the little house- 
hold tasks that should fall to the lot of the young 
people of the home, and gradually she may as- 
sume home responsibilities. Is not this the 
more normal life for the girl in her teens? 

The girl, returning from boarding school to 
lonely discontent in her home, receives an invi- 
tation to visit a school chum. Hoping that the 
change will do her good, her parents provide her 
an expensive outfit, and start her off. But if 
her friends move in a stratum of society which 
is not her own, her discontent is only accen- 
tuated. She returns from her visit more than 
ever out of touch with her environment. There- 
in lies one of the dangers of boarding-school life. 
Friendships formed there frequently cannot con- 
tinue, unless the girl from the plain home confess 
its plainness to her chum, and that takes more 
strength of character than the average boarding- 
school girl possesses. ; 

This condition leads to another development 
—pretence. Untruth in words, manner, and 
life leads to restlessness and fear. At the foun- 
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dation of dignity lies the realization of entire 
honesty. The girl who knows she is not what 
she pretends cringes. Over her constantly 
hangs the dread of mortification, whereas the 
open-minded girl has lifted herself above such 
disturbing fear by honest revelation. A girl 
thrust into a position which, she fancies, is 
superior to her former mode of life faces a temp- 
tation which only very forceful youths resist. 
How far is it wise to tempt a young daughter? 

When the standards of home and school are 
identical a girl is not spoiled in school for life at 
home; the only charge remaining is that she is 
not broadened sufficiently to establish a better 
home and to help bring to life a new race of 
women. How great honor should attend the 
work of a school that, realizing the mistakes of 
home life in many families, seeks to develop 
character as well as manner; to train judgment 
to appreciate life’s worth-whiles; to strengthen 
will sufficiently to surmount obstacles in the 
way of achievement; to teach wisdom in the 
use of time and money. 
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There are a few such schools, but they are 
“fashionable boarding schools.”’ Instead, t! 
are homey places where the boarders hay: 
certain amount of personal responsibility. | 
example, they are taught to keep strict acco. 
of expenses, and are held to a definite course | 
instruction, with the idea that their studies wi\| 
lead them to the selection of a career—in or 0.1! 
of the home. These schools are fine to suppic- 
ment careless mothering, but are they needod 
when mother is wise, understanding and ce- 
voted? 

For the sake of the future of the American 
home, and through it of the nation, there should 
enter into the shaping forces of its daughters 
nothing that will impair, but every possible 
influence that may strengthen domestic bonds. 
If it be necessary that a girl leave home to attend 
school the standards of the institution should not 
conflict with those of ideal home life. Whether 
her education shall be received at boarding 
school or at home is a question of gravest im- 
portance. 


Boarding Houses and Children 


By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


It was the last meeting of the Mothers’ Club 
before the summer vacation. At the social 
hour following, the talk was all of summer 
flittings, for most of the members were planning 
to take their families out of town for at least 
part of the hot season to follow. 

“It’s so hard to find a good boarding place for 
children,”’ sighed Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘ We decided 
to go to a new place this year and I’ve been 
looking up places. The most desirable say ‘No 
children.’ I think it’s dreadful the prejudice 
there is against children in boarding houses.” 

“Yet you can't blame the proprietors some- 
times,” spoke up Mrs. Drayton, one of the older 
members. ‘When you've boarded around your- 
self and seen how terribly some children behave 
in boarding houses, how undisciplined they are, 
what disregard they have for others’ comfort and 
belongings, you can’t wonder that boarding- 
house keepers refuse them.”’ 

““Of course, there are other people's children," 
laughed Mrs. Andrews, a trifle quickly. 

“But you know,’ went on Mrs. Drayton, 
“there are very badly behaved children in 
boarding houses. You've all met them, I’m 
sure, as I have. Last summer when I was 
staying at a large hotel at the seashore, the 
children were a profitable study, in learning how 
not to train the young. There was one sweet- 
looking little girl who sat at our table in the 
dining room. She had long light curls and 
heavenly blue eyes and looked like a little angel. 
She was anything but that, however. Although 


the table was full of other people, the minute 
the waiter appeared that child would shout her 
order at him, before anyone else had a chance to 
say a word. She took the best of everything 
and went into regular tantrums at the table if 
she was denied anything.” 

“That reminds me of a little boy at our hotel,”’ 
laughed Mrs. Harper. ‘‘He had dark curls and 
big wistful brown eyes—the face of an embryo 
poet, but we soon found he had anything but 
poetic manners. As soon as the dining room 
doors were open he would make a dash for his 
table. If there were olives or pickles or fruit, 
he would seize the biggest and best—picking 
over those left in the dish so that the other guests 
felt no desire for them. His mother always 
came in late to her meals, when the young cherub 
had nearly finished. She paid no attention to 
him and he was allowed to make himself a chronic 
nuisance to the folks at his table all summer.” 

“There was a family of boys also staying at 
our hotel with their mother,’’ went on Mrs. 
Drayton: ‘She had no control over them what- 
ever. If she reproved them they only gave her 
impudence.° If people were reading, or there 
was some entertainment in the parlor, those boys 
would run in hollering and shouting and raise 
such a disturbance that not only would the 
guests’ enjoyment be spoiled, but they were all 
on the verge of desperation. The proprietor had 
to tell the mother he could not accommodate 
them any longer and she went elsewhere in great 
indignation, saying that she ‘had no use for 
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le who could not understand and did not 
children.’”’ 

“There was a mother at our hotel whom the 

yprietor had to ask to leave,’’ said Mrs. 

per. ‘She was a gay young thing with two 

ies. She kept no nurse, and she would put 

n to bed early in the evening, then go to the 

ch and stay till twelve o’clock, assuming that 
the babies would sleep during the evening. 
Kut they did not. They would wake and cry. 
\i first some of the guests went in and minis- 
tered to them, but they soon found out that the 
mother would take this for granted and leave 
the children to the care of anyone who would 
look after them. Finally the guests with rooms 
adjoining hers said she would have to leave or 
they would, so the proprietor had to ask for her 
room. She left deeply aggrieved.”’ 

“Then the parlor on rainy days!’’ Mrs. 
Harper sighed reminiscently. ‘‘The children 
would crowd into that one room and play so 
noisily or fret so loudly or quarrel so violently 
that there was no peace for any one else 
there. The mothers were engrossed in fancy- 
work or cards and left the children to their 
own devices, with the result that they drove the 
rest of the guests frantic on rainy days. In 
the evening, too, the mothers would sit up late 
playing cards or chatting, and the children would 
be allowed to sit up until they would be thor- 
oughly tired out, cross and unmanageable. 
The poor, tired little mites would be dragged 
crying up to bed at eleven and even twelve o'clock 
at night because their mothers were too much 
concerned in their own amusements to take time 
to put the children to bed at the proper hour. 
Our landlady looked so distressed at times. 
I should not blame her a bit if she refused to 
take children again.” 

‘I've seen some children so overbearing to the 
proprietors, too. I’ve seen them injure the 
furniture and the house so,”’ put in Mrs. Baker. 
“We were staying at a farmhouse in the moun- 
tains. The house was neatly furnished but it 
was old-fashioned and plain. How the children 
did make fun of those old pieces of furniture, the 
queer old pictures, the odd bits of china! I 
know the feelings of the young daughter of the 
house were wounded many a time. I saw her 
eyes red more than once. The furniture and 
the pictures were part of her home. She loved 
them. It was cruel for the children to make fun 
of them and treat them with contempt. They 
left books out in the rain, played horse with 
chairs out on the piazza and broke them. They 
broke limbs off the fruit trees and chased the 
chickens. They teased the dog and threw apples 
it the horses standing in the barn. I wouldn't 
blame that farmer for refusing to take children 

‘ther year. They didn’t mean to be bad. 

hey were only thoughtless. Their parents 

her did not notice or were not particular to 
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train them to respect others’ property, to be 
kind and considerate of others’ feelings.”’ 

“From which we may all draw lessons as to 
how to make our children behave this coming 
summer,” said Mrs. Parker. ‘“‘I have such a 
brood of little ones and they are so restless and 
active, I’m afraid I haven't always looked after 
them as I should, but,”’ she sighed, “‘it és hard 
boarding with children. They always act worse 
than they do at home, it seems to me. People 
spoil them and they are given candy and things 
they ought not eat. They must be active, and 
children must make a noise. What is a poor 
mother to do?”’ 

“That’s all true,’’ agreed Mrs. Drayton. 
‘People who board children must expect to put 
up with some noise on their part, for you can’t 
expect a normal child not to make noise; but 
there should be proper outlets for it. I, myself, 
would not take a child to a place unless I knew 
there would be plenty of things to keep it busy. 
If it is the seashore, there is the bathing and the 
sand to play in, and the children can make as 
much noise as they please on the beach. If it is 
the mountains, there is mountain climbing and 
there are picnics and outdoor sports for them to 
engage in, which will satisfy their craving for 
freedom and activity. In a country place there 
should be lots of occupation for the children: 
fishing, walking about the country, outdoor 
sports. Then there should be in every boarding 
house diversions for rainy days, occupations 
which will keep the children so busy that they 
will forget to be noisy and quarrelsome. If 
there is guch a thing as an amusement room, 
which many hotels maintain for the children, or a 
gymnasium, the problem of rainy-day amusement 
is solved, but if there is not, there should be en- 
grossing games, interesting books, entertain- 
ments and other things arranged by the mothers 
especially for the rainy days. Even if the other 
mothers will not join, these diversions can be 
carried on for the children in their own rooms 
and will keep them busy and happy through all 
the long hours of a rainy day away from home.” 

‘When my children were little,’’ she continued, 
“T always took a box of their playthings in my 
trunk and only got them out on such occasions. 
There were paper dolls for the girls and soldiers 
for the boys, boxes of paints and crayons, 
painting books and old magazines in which to 
color and cut out the pictures, games which 
could be played by them singly or with each 
other, beads to string, puzzles to make, any and 
every contrivance I could think of to keep them 
busy and happy on rainy days. I never found 
the days irksome, and the children really enjoyed 
them when they came occasionally.” 

“Time to adjourn!’’ The president consulted 
her watch. “But I think all we mothers who 
expect to take our children away to boarding 
houses this summer have learned some pointers.” 
And the others members agreed. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


= editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this 
rule. 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 
more states send news. News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. 


Communications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine 
is enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 


This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 


Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers 
before the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 


























PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR APRIL 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 
learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Desk—State Quota of Babies to be Saved. 


SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 
Current Events Concerning Child Welfare. 


May be Local, State, National or International. 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 3 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 910 Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
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State News 


A‘abama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
_ouisiana, Missouri, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Russia 


ALABAMA 
PATRIOTIC WoRK IN ANNISTON 


\Irs. Paul D. Vaun, Chairman of Mothers 
Army and Navy Camp Committee of Anniston, 

the boys at Anniston Camp are only off 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday (afternoons). 
Oh, we are so happy working for and with these 
dear boys and they are’so appreciative of all we 
do. I have a group of sixteen young school 
teachers and girls who go out to the Rose Hos- 
pital every Monday afternoon. These girls 
solicit flowers, fruits, home-made _ candies, 
magazines, papers, delicacies and comforts of 
various kinds and take to the boys in the wards. 
You should just see how glad they are to see 
them coming. Doctors tell us that they just 
talk all week about these visits. The girls sing, 
read and amuse these boys and we take the 
convalescents to ride. On Fridays I take ladies, 
when we mend and do more material things for 
them. We also look after sick boys who are 
detained in their tent, not sick enough to be sent 
to the hospital, or are delayed for some reason. 

There is so much one can do, and they just 
appreciate it until I find myself looking after 
“some mother’s boy” all the time. I am so 
happy when a boy comes in and says “Mrs. 
Vann, I want you to help me cheer up my friend,” 
or stop to see my sick friend, or asks me to serve 
the boys in any way. We get such sweet letters 
from the boys every day. 

It costs so much to go back and forth to Camp, 
then meals at cafes that several of us just let 
them have a picnic supper at our homes Wednes- 
days, and oh! how they enjoyed going into the 
kitchen and making sandwiches, coffee, tea and 
just fixing things as if they were at home. 

When I stand on the platform of those Y. M. 
C. A. Buildings and look over them, they look 
like boys, almost children to me, but men in 
aim and purpose. 

Send me all the names you want to and I will 
do all I can for them. The boys I am working 
hardest for and trying to find, are those who have 
no mothers. I am mothering those or finding 
mothers who will keep in touch with them and 
look after them and their comfort. We have 
rest rooms, ‘reading rooms, and a number of 
“comforts’’ established for them, but are plan- 
ning and arranging more all the time. 


ARIZONA 


In five of the fourteen counties of the state 
we have nineteen associations with a member- 
=hip in good standing of five hundred and twenty- 
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eight, with at least six oher Associations who 
have not affiliated. 

$25.25 has been contributed toward the en- 
dowment fund. att 

We have eight departments and are planning 
to add at least one more. 

Conducted a Better Babies Contest at the 
State Fair, examining one hundred and fifty-six 
babies, in connection with which was an excellent 
Child-Welfare Exhibit. 

The individual associations are putting much 
stress on Food Conservation and Red Cross 
sewing and knitting. We are to be represented 
at the Annual Conference by Dr. A. J. Matthews, 
President of State Normal School. 


CALIFORNIA 


A most interesting and helpful outline has 
been prepared by the State Chairman on Recrea- 
tion in the California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Its wholesome 
and practical suggestions may be of interest to 
others. 

“The duty of the Recreation Department shall 
be to provide and safeguard suitable amusements 
and entertainments for children and young 
people. It shall endeavor to have every school- 
house used as a social center for the people of 
the community, and especially for the patrons 
of the school, where matters of vital importance 
to the home and the school may be considered. 
It shall seek to codperate with other agencies to 
have supervised playgrounds established where 
needed.”’ 

One part of the work of the Recreation De- 
partment of the 1917-18 year is to encourage 
Nature Study Field Excursions under the leader- 
ship of volunteers, having the proper qualifica- 
tions and using the nature-study books obtain- 
able from the libraries, including the County 
Libraries. 

Recreation in a most attractive form may be 
found in the open fields, its pleasure increased by 
a happy appreciation of nature’s fairyland. 

Sometimes the leaders will be teachers, some- 
times there may be those who will take interest 
enough to read up and lead their own and their 
neighbors’ children into the woods and fields, 
where by every wayside there is a stosy for those 
that have the eyes to see. 

This work has been done in other countries 
and is being done in a few cases in some parts of 
California. Out-of-doors is a great fairyland; 
when the obtainable book knowledge becomes 
linked with this out-of-door life, we shall have 
commenced to solve many of the problems multi- 
plying with increased city congestion. Com- 
munities unable to obtain leaders could consult 
the books obtainable in County Libraries and 
their branches, even without scientific leadership 
and plan attractive trips for the children. 
This plan would combine the educational and 
recreational interests in a most attractivemanner, 
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and would appeal naturally to children. They 
would learn to read a roadside as they would 
read a book. 

Already theré are those who are putting this 
plan into practice, obtaining and publishing 
nature study stories with a range of subjects 
from the wedding dances of the Anna humming- 
bird to showing the relationship between the 
common button-willow of our streams and its 
tropical cousins, the Peruvian bark-tree, the tree 
that furnishes our breakfast coffee, and the 
madder whose red pigment furnished the 
Turkish dye that for centuries was used by the 
people of Hindustan for dyeing the originals of 
our bandana handkerchiefs. 

To stimulate the interest of city children in 
the wonders of nature and to lead country chil- 
dren to see with appreciation the beauties and 
miracles that lie before them, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
M. Goethe, of Sacramento, are offering prizes 
($25.00 to be divided into three parts) for reports 
of observations made on a series of at least six 
such excursions from each competing school- 
house. At least fifteen papers must be submitted 
for the competition, to insure rivalry of interest, 
and they should be in the hands of the chairman 
not later than the first day of May. 

Further information may be secured by writing 
to the Chairman of Recreation, Mrs. W. H. Mars- 
ton, 1500 Arch St., Berkeley. 


COLORADO 


The Board of Colorado Branch National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will try the plan used by the Cologado State 
Teachers’ Association, dividing the State into 
three sections and holding sectional meetings 
at the same time and place that the Educational 
Association meets. Two distinct advantages 
are that it will bring teachers and parents in 
closer touch, unite their interests, and the same 
speakers may be used by both organizations. 
It will open the meetings to many mothers who 
could not possibly leave their homes to attend 
them so much farther away. One will be held 
in Grand Junction, one in Pueblo and one in 
Denver. 

The Mothers’ Congress of Colorado is repre- 
sented on the Fosdick Health and Recreation 
Committee by Mrs. Fred Dick, State President 
and Chairman from the State Council of Defense, 
Mrs. W. R. Ramsey, of Denver, and Mrs. F. A. 
Wells, of Pueblo. Excellent work has been 
done in the camps and is being done to clean up 
the cities. Mrs. Dick received a special letter 
of commendation from Secretary Baker for 
work accomplished. The State Council has 
agreed to give moral support and every possile 
aid toward the protection of our girls. 

In order to increase the funds of the State, 
Denver and Pueblo have decided to take over 
several picture houses for several days ard give 
the proceeds to the state work. 
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Denver's annual celebration of ‘Gr |. 
mothers’ Day’’ and of Principals’ Day 
successful events in the County Councils’ \ |, 

“The Work of the Junior High Scho. |," 
“Cadet Training in the High Schools’ cad 
‘“‘Shortening the School Time’”’ were discus<«, 
Miss H. Grace Parsons, Supervisor of Kin: vr 
gartens, advocated combining the second yea: of 
kindergarten with the first year, primary, ‘ 
saving a half year. ‘‘Another half year tay 
be saved before the fifth grade, said Miss Par- 
sons, if only 30 children are permitted one teaclier, 
for the individual attention she can give in that 
way will soon shorten the time required by a 
pupil in school.”’ 

The week between Lincoln's birthday and 
Washington's was celebrated as “patriotic 
week”’ in the State and the Colorado Congress 
asked all its associations to observe it. Many 
of the Associations responded by having pat- 
riotic programs and raising service flags. 

‘“‘Father and son’’ week was very effectively 
celebrated throughout Denver by Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

War work of all kinds is being done well all 
all aver the state. Red Cross sewing, knitting 
and gauze bandage work, Thrift Saving, Liberty 
Bonds, Smileage, Health and Recreation Cam- 
paigns—all have had the most reliable and 
earnest support of the Congress women, the 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the _ school 
children. They have helped to educate the 
public in Conservation and have worked where- 
ever they could be of the most service, never 
shirking duty but acting willingly and patrioti- 
cally. Those who were already almost over- 
burdened with social service have added more 
to their load and done so cheerfully, accepting 
extra duties as their expression of love for their 
country. In the Woman’s Registration, they 
lobored faithfully and earnestly as majors, 
captains and registrars. Nothing has been too 
much for the women of the Congress of Colorado 
to do and they are ready to do even more. 

At the last meeting of the State Board, the 
Association decided to ask all their constituent 
societies to contribute collectively and individ- 
ually to the ‘ National Home’”’ in Washington. 
Denver immediately strengthened the appeal by 
asking her Associations to do likewise. 

Pueblo sent several boxes to the Belgian chil- 
dren. They arrived shortly after Christmas 
and the ambulances were sent out to colleet the 
500 children who were to receive the gifts. The 
rejoicing the boxes and their contents produced 
was beyond description. The good mothers of 
Pueblo are hard at work again to send more 
cheer to the unfortunate little ones across the sea. 


INDIANA 


Mrs. C. W. Houck, Legislative Chairman .of 
the Indiana Branch National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations reports that 
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heir bill for Mothers’ Pension was killed on the 
trength of the statement that “Our laws are 
adequate to cover the provisions of a Mothers’ 
Pension Law. Mrs. Houck further says: 

“T have investigated and can find no law 
that covers it. 

“The Board of Children’s Guardian law is 
only enforced in three counties out of 93 and 
13 or so have no Boards at all. In other words 
3 counties out of 93 in the State of Indiana are 
caring for mothers with dependent children. 
Does that look as though our laws were adequate? 
Information I have received states that in 1915 
the Governor was given the power, through our 
legislature, to appoint a commission to consider 
Mother Pension. This commission, however, 
was not appointed due to the fact of a controversy 
between the Governor and the Board of State 
Charities. Our Board of State Charities oppose 
Mothers’ Pension. 

“Our local Mothers’ Club in Fort Wayne 
endorsed this bill, and backed it to the best of 
its ability.” 


IOWA 


PROGRAMS 


The Mothers and Parent-Teacher Clubs of 
Des Moines are carrying their regular work of 
child study programs. Several are using Eliza- 
beth Harrison’s ‘‘Misunderstood Children.” 
Each has one or more lectures by the Food 
Conservation agent—Miss Jessie Campbell— 
who gives all her time to work in Des Moines. 
Some program committees have round tables 
for one or more meetings—have a subject pre- 
sented by one or two of their members with a 
general discussion to follow. McHenry and 
Kirkwood lead off in this. The Parent-Teacher 
round table at each of the five teachers’ district 
conventions in first week of April will call 
together workers from all parts of each district. 
The State President, Mrs. A. O. Rutse, is on the 
program at Des Moines and Council Bluffs and 
Cedar Rapids. Each program has some phase 
of the effect of the war upon child life presented. 

Most of the clubs which have reported, 
recognized Child-Welfare day in some way on 
their February program. Council Bluffs reports 
“every mother’s club in the city actively en- 
gaged in Red Cross work in its own: district, 
besides many of the mothers working in the 
various special departments’’—also that their 
“principal interest centers in the extensive 
garden work, . . . emphasizing the great need 
and value of conservation.” In Mason City 
the Parent-Teacher council have promoted com- 
munity singing in meetings and school and com- 
munity gatherings. They have led in the 
“drives” for the Liberty Loan and the Y. W. 
C. A. war fund, nearly every club giving twenty- 
five dollars, the Washington Association forty 
dollars. Each school bought a Liberty Loan. 
A Y. M. C. A. war fund and Army Library fund 
and Belgian Relief fund and the Red Cross 
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membership drive all were boosted and contrib- 
uted to by the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Every meeting has had presented some phase of 
food conservation. 

The Juvenile Red Cross movement was pushed 
by the mothers first and later through the schools. 
Child-Welfare Day was observed in all of the 
organizations, including two ‘‘ Mothers’ Circles.” 
The Parent-Teacher Council is assisting in the 
Penny Savings and Thrift Stamp and War 
Garden movements. Mrs. W. R. Mickey is 
President of the Parent-Teacher Association 
Council. Park Avenue Mother’s Club, Des 
Moines, has 120 paid members. The fathers 
were solicited for contributions this year instead 
of a bazaar being held, and about sixty dollars 
turned into thetreasury. The fathers and moth- 
ers gave a Washington birthday party to the 
teachers. The interest in Red Cross work is 
very great—50 to 60 women sewing at the school 
sewing room one day each week. Forty dollars 
was raised by giving a supper at the community 
room of the school for buying yarn for the 
sixth and seventh grade girls for knitting hos- 
pital comforts. The teachers have donated 
yarn for some of the grades. Donations for 
local philanthropy have been generous. An 
entertainment to raise money for the war 
recreation fund is given this week by local 
talent. Mothers aided in the Thrift Stamp sale, 
which is large. Sheffield Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation reports through Mrs. C. F. Johnston 
most excellent programs at their monthly 
meetings—September being a social evening 
with talk by the Superintendent, urging parents 
to increase their interest in the schools in spite 
of absorbing demands upon them made by the 
war, in October Professor Chandler, of Mt. 
Vernon, lectured on Social Conditions growing 
out of the war. A stereopticon lecture and dis- 
cussion of home conditions were on other pro- 
grams. 


PARENT-TEACHER ROUND TABLES, IOWA, APRIL 
5, 1918 
Southeast district—Ottumwa—Leader, Mrs. E. 
E. Sherman, Keosanqua. 
Northeast district—Ceder Rapids—Leader, Mrs. 
Fred D. Cram, Mason City. | 
Central district—Des Moines—Leader, 
J. P. Hewitt, Des Moines. 
Northwest district—Sioux City—March 22— 
Leader, Mrs. M. L. Sears, Sioux City. 
Southwest district—Council Bluff—March 29— 
Leader, Mrs. Thos. Metcalf, Council Bluffs. 
The State President, Mrs. A. O. Ruste, will 
speak at the Round Table programs at Council 
Bluffs, Des Moines and Sioux City; Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, of Child Research Station at Iowa 
University, at Ottumwa and at Sioux City; 
Dr. Edwin Starbuck, of Iowa University, at 
Cedar Rapids; and Professor Chandler, of 
Cornell College, Rev. W. E. Reavies, of Ottumwa, 


Mrs. 
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and Rev. Laura Galor, of Mt. Pleasant, are oU 
the program at Ottumwa, Miss Bessie McClena- 
han, of University of lowa, at Sioux City. The 
others on the programs are local teachers and 
mothers. 


KANSAS 
PATRIOTISM IS PARAMOUNT 


Patriotism should be the keystone of all our 
constructive plans for the coming year. Pat- 
riotism for our country! Patriotism for our 
homes! The home is the foundation upon which 
our nation is built. In the home patriotism is 
born; in the home patriotism must be nourished. 
In the coming year the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations should do those things that have a 
direct and forceful influence in fostering pat- 
riotism and advancing the war work that must 
be done. 


BABY BONDS AND THE GARDEN 

The government plan of Thrift Stamps and 
Baby Bonds is one of the most potent agencies 
in the reach of every parent, every teacher and 
every child. The methods are plain and simple, 
easily obtained, universal in use and intensely 
practical in results. This will teach thrift, con- 
serve the pennies which will grow into dollars 
to aid our country in this time of need. 

The utilization of the home garden patch is a 
patriotic work that comes to the parent, teacher 
and child. As parents and teachers we should 
explain to every child the need of food conserva- 
tion and food production. 


THE GENERAL WORK 

Every home and each community has its 
individual problem as to patriotism and the 
needs of the child. The two propositions named 
are common to every home and every child. 

For general work your attention is called to 
“Child Study for Child Welfare,’’ just issued 
by our national association. I am prepared to 
furnish a limited number of these booklets, or 
they can be obtained by addressing the National 
President, at 3418 Baring street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. In this booklet see especially paragraph 
g, page 13; pages 14 to 17 inclusive; for Rural 
Districts see pages 20 and 21; patriotic work is 
treated on page 36 by the U. S. Commissioner 
on Education. 


BETTER FILMS AND ‘‘FAMILY NIGHT”’ 


Every child today goes to the moving picture 
shows. Are you giving attention to the moral 
influence of the pictures your child is seeing? 
Our “Better Film’’ department is prepared to 
aid you in getting clean and patriotic pictures. 
Does your picture show give a ‘“‘Family Night’’? 
If you are interested in this—and every parent 
and teacher should be—write to Mrs. J. L. 
Beggs, Kansas City, Kans., 2049 North Tremont 
street. 
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As parents and teachers we can perform 5 
greater patriotic duty nor any larger service t!: 1 
to care for and preserve the child of today to | 1 
end that he shall be a worthy citizen of *! 
nation we shall preserve from this world-\. ¢ 
cataclysm. The child of today is the citizen «f 
tomorrow. 

To do this work well is one of the big thins 
the Parent-Teacher Association wants to do ta 
this State and for the nation. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


It is highly desirable that the names and 
addresses of all Parent-Teacher Associations 
should be sent to the Kansas branch of the 
organization in order that there may be a concert 
of action in a number of very important questions 
that will be considered during the coming year. 
The Kansas president would greatly appreciate 
the favor if the secretary of every Parent- 
Teacher Association would send to her the names 
and addresses of the officers of each organization, 
She seeks addresses of all Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and officers whether or not they are 
affiliated with the State or National organization. 
At the next meeting of the legislature measures 
of vital interest to parents and teachers are 
contemplated and in order that all local organi- 
zations may be advised of the purport of such 
measures in time to study them and pass on their 
merits, the addresses are desired, so that there 
may be a free interchange of views. A postal 
card will cover the expense if the names and 
addresses of the officers are written thereon and 
mailed to Mrs. J. K. Codding, Lansing, Kans. 


KENTUCKY 


Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Circles 
and Community Leagues in Kentucky will meet 
in Louisville April 24, 25 and 26, the call of 
Superintendent Gilbert in connection with the 
Kentucky Educational Association and Mrs. 
George Weldon, President, Louisville Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The Kentucky Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations will 
organized by Mrs. Schoff, National President, 
assisted by Superintendent Gilbert and Miss 
Lida Gardner. 

The Louisville Parent-Teacher Associations 
claim a membership of over 3,000 parents and 
teachers. 

They are eager to have a State Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothersand Parent-Teacher 
Associations and to be a part of the nation-wide 
organization. 


LOUISIANA 


The Treasury Department has appointed 
Mrs. Virgil Brown, of New Orleans, Chairman 
of Special School Work in connection with the 
War Saving’s Campaign, and has given her 
franked envelopes for her state work. 
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Mrs. Browne was formerly Thrift Chairman 
of the Texas Congress of Mothers and success- 
fully launched the School Savings Banks in 
Texas schools. 

In recognition of her continued thrift service 
in New Orleans she has been chosen “‘to ascertain 
what work of this nature is being. done or is 
contemplated throughout the State; to suggest 
many ways in which the children can earn small 
sums to invest in War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps, to exchange ideas that may be mutually 
helpful.” 


MISSOURI 


SPRINGFIELD COUNCIL REPORTS MEMBERSHIP 
OF EIGHTEEN ORGANIZATIONS 


Information and inspiration are the chief 
things gained by local organizations in their 
membership in the Council of Mothers’ Circles 
and Parent-Teacher Associations of this city. 

Monthly meetings are held and the chairmen 
of departments outline a program for the next 
meeting of each organization. Thus a genuine 
campaign for special work goes on each month. 

‘‘Home and School Gardens’’ was the topic 
for discussion and active work inaugurated in 
March. 

In April the Civic Committee will urge all 
local associations to codéperate with the city 
authorities in a clean-up campaign. 

May meetings will be conducted by the Child- 
Hygiene Department, and a Baby Saving and 
Fly Swatting Campaign is to be inaugurated. 

Thus the Springfield Council works—and in 
the capacity of advisor for all local organizations 
in a series of campaigns for the welfare of the 
children of the city. 

Mrs. J. H. Sheldon, of Kansas City, President 
of Missouri Congress, and Mrs. Charles McDaris, 
of St. Louis, National Vice-President, repre- 
sented the state at the National Congress of 
Mothers in Atlantic City. 


ST. LOUIS 


Two years ago, the National Congress of 
Mothers accomplished, in connection with the 
schools of St. Louis, what was thought to be 
almost impossible, by instruction to parents in 
the vital matters of sex hygiene, awakening 
them to the necessity of proper and wisely 
directed confidences between themselves and 
their children. 

Lectures were given in the schools before 80 
groups of mothers, also before groups of girls 
outside the schools, in factories, etc. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 were reached through the schools, 
these mothers representing about 2,500 children. 

We have been shown how pitifully unprepared 
the world is in regard to these matters. Many, 
if not most of the wrongs, committed by boys 
and girls are done because of ignorance on 
matters of sex. Much serious damage could be 
avoided if parents would explain the truth about 


‘ able warfare.” 
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life to their children. Parents are gradually 
awakening to the necessity of this vital teaching. 
They are realizing that children as they grow 
older will learn something about these matters, 
either by good teaching or bad. How much 
better it is to get this instruction from parents 
than from corrupt companions. Not only 
individuals, but organizations, federal, municipal 
and military authorities, are aroused now as 
never before. 

Since our sons and brothers are going out of 
thousands of homes to give their services to the 
defense of our nation, there is the greatest need 
of this teaching. There has arisen from every 
one of these thousands of homes a demand that 
the nation shall provide for the boys every 
possible safeguard against the moral pitfalls 
which beset the pathway of the soldier. 

We believe that the best safeguard is the 
right kind. of instruction in these matters by 
parents before the boys leave home, but parents, 
not having the knowledge themselves, lack con- 
fidence to talk to their boys. This is a serious 
time for our girls too. Now, as never before, 
every girl needs the mother’s vigilance and 
understanding. 

Because of the deep interest, enthusiasm and 
generosity of Mrs. George Niedringhaus, it is 
again possible for the National Congress to 
announce this free lecture course. Through 
the codperation of Dr. Withers, our superin- 
tendent, and the school board, this teaching is 
introduced as a part of the regular night school 
course. The course of lectures has begun in 
two of our night schools, in the Yeatman on 
Monday, in the Central on Wednesday, at 
8 P. M. These lectures are free to all, mothers, 
women teachers and social workers. Let all 
help Secretary Baker ‘‘to send our boys home 
with no other scars than those received in honor- 
Please give these lectures all 
possible publicity, come yourself and tell others 
about them. 

Mr. Billman, of the Church Federation, has 
our factories in charge and is doing all he can to 
give the girls an opportunity to hear these talks 
during their rest hour. 

What are our children worth? More than all 
else, we must make the world.safe for them. 
The psychological moment is ripe now. All 
fathers, mothers, all well-meaning men and 
women who have at heart the welfare of our 
country, all who value the quality of our young 
manhood and womanhood, are asked to help 
with this movement. By helping in this vital 
matter, you will have an unequalled opportunity 
for service to your country. 


NEW YORK 


ROCHESTER MOTHERS’ CIRCLES AND PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ESPECIALLY ACTIVE 
IN THRIFT STAMP CAMPAIGN 


Superintendent of Schools J. A. Ester, of this 
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city has secured the coédperation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in promoting a most active 
campaign for the sale of thrift stamps throughout 
the schools of the entire city. 

Mrs. J. H. Ward, the general president, has 
been speaking before the various Parent-Teacher 
organizations and hopes to be as successful in 
this drive as in the Junior Red Cross campaign, 
when every child in the city was enrolled. 


GLOVERSVILLE SECURES MORE THAN QUOTA IN 
JUNIOR RED CROSS MEMBERSHIPS 

The Parent-Teacher Associations were most 
active in securing memberships in the Junior 
Red Cross. 

Speaking of the recent campaign, Superin- 
tendent Ester said: ‘“‘With the Parent-Teacher 
Associations back of me I knew it would be well 
done.” 

Membership in Parent-Teacher organizations 
has been increasing rapidly through their activity 
along such patriotic lines. Lectures given on 
“Food Conservation”’ and “ Better Citizenship”’ 
have been most helpful. 

New York State was represented at the 
National Congress of Mothers in Atlantic City 
by the State President, Mrs. Saltford, by Mrs. 
Whish and Mrs. Jenison, of Albany, and Mrs. 
E. A. Tuttle, of New York. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The annual convention of the Rhode Island 
Congress of Mothers will be held in Providence, 
April 20. 

Dr. Valeria H. Parker, of Hartford, has been 
secured for a series of lectures on Social Hygiene. 

Junior Red Cross Auxiliaries have been estab- 
lished in 22 schools in Providence. 

Through the efforts of the Mothers’ Congress 
the children of the public schools have had the 
opportunity to attend the Strand Theatre, 
seeing a series of pictures of great educational 
value, entitled ‘‘ The Son of Democracy.” 

Mrs. Cheesman represented Rhode Island at 
the National Congress in Atlantic City and a 
special meeting has been arranged at which she 
will report. 


TENNESSEE 


The annual Child-Welfare Conference of the 
Tennessee Congress of Mothers was held in 
Memphis, March 28 and 29. 

There are 3,000 members of the Congress in 
the Memphis Parent-Teacher Associations and 
enthusiastic interest was shown in arrangements. 

The West Tennessee Teachers’ Association 
met at the same time and a joint session was 
held. It was a wonderful opportunity for exten- 
sion of interest. 

Mrs. R. D. Murray, State Chairman of Child- 
Welfare Day, issued a circular letter announcing 
her plan for the observance of this day. Mrs. 
Crutcher in endorsing this plan, adds, ‘Let our 
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slogan be, not our bit, but our best,” and urs 
that our appeal be as strong in the future as 
the past and our effort be as the war behind t 
war. 

Mrs. Walter Gray, of Memphis, has _ be« 
appointed on the board of education of that cit 
and is most singularly honored in having bec 
placed as member of every committee and name:! 
as chairman of two most important committec 

Mrs. T. F. Kelly, President of Central Counc | 
of Parent-Teacher Associations at Memphis, 
announces that a prize of $5.00 in gold will |x 
given the school securing the most vacant lot: 
for gardening. A number of plows have been 
donated. 

The Farm Bureau has offered Memphis a 
tract of land at the Experiment College for 
gardening. Mrs. W. C. Johnson has given the 
Parent-Teachers Association twenty acres o! 
farm land for school girls. The Social Servic« 
Department at Memphis have a Parent-Teacher 
headquarters with splendid equipment, including 
a telephone, and at once an employment bureau 
will be opened for women. The District and 
County Chairmen are planning to take in a 
number of Associations before the State meeting. 

Mrs. Chas. Perkins, Knoxville, the first woman 
appointed to serve on school boards in Tennessee, 
has been elected president of the board. She 
suggested a bill providing that public funds be 
provided for maintenance of night schools. 
This bill was passed at the last General Assembly. 

According to suggestion of our National 
Chairman of Country Life, Hon. Logan Waller 
Page, the following Chairmen have accepted the 
appointments: 

Mrs. Thomas F. Walker, Chattanooga, Third 

District. 

Mrs. B. G. Adcock, Cookeville, Fourth District. 
Mrs. J. B. Totten, Nashville, Sixth District. 

Miss Allie Wilson, Franklin, Seventh District. 
Mrs. M. M. Philips, Paris, Eighth District. 
Mrs. T. F. Kelley, Memphis, Tenth District. 

Miss Allie Wilson, Chairman of Williamson 
Co., has completed the organizing of the county 
and has accepted the Chairmanship of the district. 

Mrs. Alex Irvine, President of Nashville 
Central Council, has successfully coéperated 
with the local Y. W. C. A. in the War Cry 
movement to establish Hostess houses at the 
army camps. 

The council is full of the spirit of up and doing. 
Besides talks from government agents on home 
demonstration work, our State President and 
several State Chairmen were heard. 

The State Congress coéperates with all war 
activities; the most recent is War Saving Stamps. 
The various Associations are emphasizing its 
twofold mission—Patriotism and Thrift. 


TEXAS 


Mrs. E. A. Watters of Fort Worth, President 
of the Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
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Teacher Associations announces a splendid gift 
(rom the College of Industrial Arts. 


1000 COPIES OF REVISED EDITION OF THE HOME 
MAKERS’ COURSE 

The State Congress of Mothers has been com- 
plimented with the first one thousand copies of 
this splendid course of study, which will be sent 
.o all Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers’ 
Clubs whose requests for the course could not be 
gratified earlier in the year because the first 
edition had become exhausted. 

The course was originally prepared by Mrs. 
H. Worth Jones, of Houston, then organizing 
secretary of the Congress, assisted by members 
of the faculty and the department of extension 
of the College. The revision of the work is by 
Miss Lillian Peek and Miss Nina Crigler, while 
connected with the College. 


1918 HOMEMAKERS’ COURSE 

The course, while not prepared with the assis- 
tance of any members of the Congress, is pub- 
lished in special compliment to that organization. 

It presents a thoroughly pra ‘ical and helpful 
study course for Texas homemakers. By the 
aid of the course the youngest homemaker will 
be enabled to select among the available mass 
of feeding, clothing, housing, sanitation and 
conservation material, only that which by logical 
and reasonable test, hews straight to the line of 
present-day needs. 

In bringing the Homemakers’ course up to 
date, the necessity for an intelligent compre- 
hension of changed living conditions brought 
about by the war has been recognized and pro- 
vided for in each of the divisions, with one special 
division reserved for the study of woman's war 
problems. 
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The seven divisions mentioned are: Housing 
the Family; Feeding the Family; Clothing the 
Family; Sanitation and Civic Attractiveness; 
Child Study; Women in War and the Art of 
Living. 

The bulletins are now being sent out to former 
applicant, and those desiring to devote their 
studies to the science of home-making, including 
the wise and economical feeding of the family 
under present-day conditions, are urged to send 
their applications to the Texas Congress of 
Mothers, 305 Gunter Building, San Antonio, 
Texas. The number of bulletins desired should 
be specified in the application, which will be 
promptly filled, free of charge. 


VERMONT 


The Vermont Branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
will hold its annual meeting in Rutland, May 
28 and 29. The change to May from October 
has been made with the hope that more asso- 
ciations can be represented at these meetings. 


RUSSIA 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Russian “Protection of Maternity and 
Infancy”’ has entered in 1918 in the third year of 
editorship of her journal Protection of Motherhood 
and Childhood. The journal will be published 
in the Russian language and will form at the end 
of the year one volume of 6 books of nearly 600 
pages. Subscription price is 6 roub, for Russia 
and 8 roub. for abroad. Address of the editor’s 
office is: Petrograd, Nicolaierskaia Street 49. 
The editor, Dr. T. Medovi Koff. 


Americanization of Aliens 


Federal aid in the Americanization of aliens 
and particularly of those from enemy countries 
will come as one of the fruits of the greatest 
educational convention America has known, 
Founded upon facts revealed in a conference no 
legislation and Americanization a bill will be 
introduced in Congress within a few days appro- 
priating ten million dollars for Federal aid to 
Americanization work in the various States 
under the same provisions as those set forth in 
the Smith-Hughes Act for the furtherance of 
vocational education. A quarter of a million 


dollars wil be appropriated to.the United States 
bureau of Education for the general direction of 
the plan. 


The facts upon which the bill is founded were 
presented in a remarkable address by E. E. Bach, 
of Ellsworth, Pa., sociological director of the 
Ellsworth Collieries Company, -a tributary to 
the Lackawanna Steel Company. 

Mr. Bach traced the histories of most industrial 
accidents in Eennsylvania back to aliens ignorant 
of the English language. Incendiarianism in 
munition plants and the spread of I. W. W. 
propaganda were also traced by him to the same 
cause. Coming from first-hand observation in 
the mines and steel mills of Pennsylvania, his 
address on “‘Industry’s Need for a Common 
Language ”’ carried great weight. 
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Can You Call to Mind the Most Interesting Boy You Ever Knew? 


The editor of The American Boy, Detroit, 
wants to find out who it was, and why he was 
especially interesting to you. 

In a letter to this journal, the editor explains 
that he is asking this question of persons who 
have had contact with boys, outside their homes, 
because he feels that the answers, containing a 
description of the qualities that appeal, will 
enable The American Boy to disclose those 
qualities to its 500,000 boy readers. 

“Whether the boy is picked for his success in 
the face of obstacles,’’ writes the editor, “or 
for his courage, or sacrifice for others, or unusual 
intelligence, or ability, or personal charm, or 
other qualities, singly or in conjunction, is a 
matter to be decided by those who answer the 
inquiry. If the reasons for choosing him are set 


forth clearly, and his qualities illustrated | - 
incidents of his life, they will have the large: 
appeal to American boys. Certainly the repli: ; 
will reveal many qualities that would be « 

value to any boy—and boys naturally will hay. 
greater interest in a story about a real boy wh) 
possessed certain merjts than they would hay. 
in any abstract definition of desirable qualitic 

in boys.”’ 

It is hoped that many responses will go forth; 
in answer to this sensible inquiry, because they 
unquestionably will aid the magazine in deter- 
mining what it might say with benefit to its hal/ 
million readers. 

By the way, did you ever stop to think what 
you would say to 500,000 boys if you had them 
before you, all attention, every month? 


Edison Conquest Pictures: The Open Road to Romance and Knowledge 


A series of wholesome and inspiring motion 
pictures, of dramatic, comedy and instructional 
interest, published weekly in grouped programs 
by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., as an answer to the 
country-wide demand for better films for the 
family, and distributed through the K-E-S-E 
Service. 

“Edison Conquest Pictures” are on the market 
at last! The first program of seven reels was 
published for general use, Saturday, July 14, 
1917, through the offices of the Kleine-Edison- 
Selig-Essanay Service. New programs of seven 
reels each are being published every Saturday 
through the same channels. 

Although many motion picture producers and 
distributors have offered, from time to time, 
films adequate for giving family exhibition, they 
have been few and far between, and for the most 
part, have not been easily available. 

“Edison Conquest Pictures’’ represent the 
first group of “better films”’ to be placed on the 
market at regular intervals, through a regular 
film service organization covering the entire 
country, and at rental prices within the reach of 
those interested. Although free of all sensation- 


alism, and other elements which have made the 
average motion picture unsuitable for exhibition 
before the entire family, “Edison Conquest 
Pictures”’ are not so “sterile’’ as to be “inane.”’ 
“‘Conquest”’ dramas are really dramatic, though 
they do not include any of the objectionable 
situations which many producers consider essen- 
tial to a dramatic picture. ‘‘Conquest’’ come- 
dies are funny, but never vulgar. ‘‘Conquest”’ 
educational films are entertaining as well as 
informative. ‘“‘Conquest Programs’’ are de- 
signed to appeal with equal effectiveness to 
young and old alike. ‘Conquest Programs’”’ 
are balanced as to variety. 

Any who are interested in codperating with 
exhibitors who already are giving weekly exhibi- 
tions of “Conquest Pictures”; any who are 
willing to codperate with other exhibitors in 
bringing about the more general use of these 
programs of “better films’’; and any who are 
anxious to secure the use of certain of the sub- 
jects in “Conquest Programs”’ for special pur- 
poses, are invited to correspond with any branch 
of the K-E-S-E Service, or with Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., at the above address. 


A Daily Line O’ Cheer 


THE RIVER 


Life’s like a river broad to me 

That flows forever toward the sea, 

Now calm as any tranquil sky 

That never gladdened mortal eye, 

And now a rushing torrent full 

Of dangers dark and terrible; 

Yet through the stress of troublous ways, 


As through the peace of joyous days, 
Forever on its waters roll 
Straight to the everlasting goal— 
As you and I, our journey run, 
Will come at last into our own. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 





